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“It is said that the forty-shilling free- 
“holders are to be abolished. Let them at- 
“tempt it: it will destroy the entire grace and | 
“ effect of the concession : in the next place, 
“ within a fortnight after the Bill shall have 
‘* passed, there shall not be asingle bank note in 
“ circulation, nor fifty pounds’ worth of excise- 
“ able commodities consumed in Ireland.”— 
0’ Connell’s Speech, Freemasons’ Tavern, /Ved- 
nesday 25th February, 1829. 





TO THE 


READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


EXPOSURE 


OF THE 


POLITICAL IMPOSTOR, BIG O. 


Barn-Eim Farm, 12th March, 1829. 
My FrienDs, 


Numerous are the exposures which 
| have made in my lifetime; numerous 
the impostors. and the hypocrites from} 
whose filfhy visages I have stripped the 
mask; but, never had I before to do 
with an impostor like this, nor with one 
4pproaching tu any thing like a parallel 
with him. { address myself to you on 


ceaved with what pertinacity I have 
- ung to the opinion that this man would 
nally play false. People nave laughed, 
and thought me in jest, when I said this 
political mountebank would never come 
re lake his seat: my own personal 
ends have laughed most heartily when 
4 have heard me repeat it verbally. 

pe Y, Upon the face of the thing, the 
oe did appear to be sometliing 
Pres rit it ap to be impossible 
toon te Opinion should be seriously en- 
but, my Friends, | had seen 
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pocrisy, falsehood, impudence, and po- 
litical perfidy; and therefore, impossi- 
ble as it was for me to get quite to the 
bottom of them; impossible as it was 
for me to describe how very base the 
man was, | had fathomed deep enough 
to make it safe for me to contlude, that 
he would never goto the House to take 
his seat; and therefore, in that opinion 
[ have persevered, even after he had got 
upon the spot. 

Now, my friends, before I proceed to 
exhibit in his true light this incomparable 
impostor, let me describe to you the Ca- 
tholic measure which is about to become 
a law; for you must see the whole of 
that measure, before you can rightly 
judge of this man’s conduct. There are 
to be two Bills, which are to become 
laws: the one for granting to the Catho- 
lies civil rights, which they do not now 
enjoy: the other, to take from them 
civil rights, which they hate enjoyed 
ever since the year 1793 ; that is to say 
during the last thirty-five years, 

The first of these Bills is called a Re- 
lief Bill: the second must be called the 
Distranchisement Bill. The Relief Bill 
itself will be found to have something of 
disfranchisement in it; but the Disfran- 
chise¢ment Bill is purely an act for taking 
away a part of the liberties of the peo- 
ple of Ireland in a direct manner, while 
rt may serve as a precedent for taking 
away the liberties of Englishmen also. 
Leave was given on Monday night to 
bring in the two Bills, and on Tuesday 
night they were brought in, and ordered 
to be printed. I shall not be able to get 
at the printed Bills for several days; 
but I can state the nature of the mea- 
sures to you, from the description given 
of them in the fine four hours’ speech of 
that ‘nice young gentleman” (now 
nearly filly years of age), late member 
for the University of Oxford, and‘ now 
under the liberal patronage of Sir 
Manasseu Lorgz, one of the represen- | 
tatives of the Borough of Wesraury ; 
a thing as ripe as a medlar. : 
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rule, that there shall be an equality of 
civil rights amongst Catholics and Drow 
testants of all descriptions. That, ac- 
cordingly, Catholics are in future to be 
allowed to be sheriffs of counties and 
cities; allowed to be justices of the 
peace ; allowed to be mayors, aldermen, 
common-councilmen, and to fill all other 
offices in corporations; allowed to be 
judges, privy-councillors, to fill all offi- 
ces, however high, in army and navy, 
and all offices in the ministry; the office 
of prime minister by no means excepted ; 
and that they are to be allowed to enjoy 
any or all of these without taking any of 
the oaths, levelled at the Porg or their 
faith, to the taking of which oaths they 
have hitherto objected, 

Such is the ru/e of this Bill, and by 
this rn/e Catholics are put upon a per- 
fect equality with Protestants. But there 
are some exceptions, which are also 
called securities for the Established 
Church. And I beg you to pay atten- 
tion to these, which I will state in little 
distinct paragraphs; and, for the purpose 
of more easy reference hereafter, num- 
ber them from one to the end. 

l. No Catholic is to fill the station of 
Lord High Chancellor of England, 
nor that of Lorp Lixursenant of 
IRELAND. ; 

® Catholics are to continue to be ex- 
cluded from all offices and powers 
in both Universities, and from the 
Colleges of Westminster, Win- 
chester, and Eton, and from offices 
in all other public schools from 
which they are now excluded. 

3. Catholics are not to hold any offices 
in Ecclesiastical Courts. 

4. Catholics are not to have the power 
of presenting Clergymen to livings 
in the Established Church. 

5. No Catholic, though he may be the 
Prime Minister, is to be allowed to 
advise the Crown relative to the 
appointment of persons of any ec- 
clesiastical digaity in the Establish- 
ed Church. 

6. If a Catholic should hold an office, 

to which Church Patronage is at- 

tached, the Crown shall be em- 
powered to appoint a commission 


7. Catholic judges, mayors, aldermen, 

| bailiffs, sheriffs, boroughreeves, and 
the like, are not to go with the in- 
signia of their office, or appear in 
their robes of their authority in any 
place of worship other than that 
of the Established Church. 

8. That there shall be uo increase or 
extension of the communities of 
Monks and Nuns, now existing in 
the kingdom. 

9. That persons belonging to the order 
of Jesuits shall be registered, and 
that no addition to their numbers 
shall be permitted to take place by 
persons coming from abroad. 

Such, my friends, is the Rexier 

Bitt to be: such the new privileges 

granted to the Catholics, and such the 

securities for the permanency of the 

Established Church. The Catholics 

are to be bound by a new oath; for, in 

this most swearing country, which, 
small as it comparatively is, swears 
more than all the rest of the world put 
together, it would be strange indeed, if 
there were not to be some swearing in 
the case. However, it seems as far as 

1 could gather from the speech of the 

‘nice young man” of nearly fifty; that 

“ steady young man,” whose father ha‘! 

a presentiment, and who seems to spit 

out @ warp of speech with as much faci- 

lity as the rotten cottons are turned off 
from one of his father’s machines; 4s 
far as I can gather from this speech, 
there are to-be two sorts of oaths ; two 
distinct volumes of swearing, one for the 

Catholics, and one for the Protestants: 

one for the ancient religion, one for the 

/modern religion: one for the religion 

which kept the poor out of the tithes, 

and one for the religion which caused 











| paupers and poor rates to arise. How- 


ever, this oath may not be correc'!y 
‘reported in the newspapers; 
therefore, it will be time enough for vs 
to speak particularly about that, whe? 
we have the printed bill actually before 
us. 

Amongst the above-mentioned nine 
ree of securities to the Established 

urch, which you will observe ere 
equal in number to the lives of a cal, 





to exercise this patronage, —~ 


and are expected, perhaps, to have the 
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same charm of prolonging the life of 
our Lady, the Caurca: amongst these 
nine securities there are some, to laugh 
at which we shail have plenty of leisure | 
hereafter ; but there is one which I can-| 
not help laoghing at now. You will 
remember, my Friends, that, in the, 
Register before the last, I said that 
Catholic mayors and judges would, to 
be sure, go ‘to. their own chapels, or 
their own churches, and have the mace, 
and other insignia of their office, carried 
before them. And now I leave yon to 
judge, whether it was not that observation 
of mine, and nothing else, that caused that 
nice little provision to bé tucked into the 
Bill! But laugh, if you can sufficiently, 
at the security which the Established 
Church will derive from this most wise 
and solemn provision. There was no 
such provision made in the Dissenters’ 
Bill; though I pointed out the same 
thing there ; but the present Bishop of | 
London answered me, by saying, that 
there was an act already in force to pre- 
vent magistrates from taking the insignia 
of their office to a conventicle; and a 
Dissenting meeting-place is a con- 
venticle; but as a Catholic chapel or 
chureh is not a conventicle, this clause 
has now been put in, in answer to my 
Suggestion. Before [ quit these obser- | 
vations on the Reiger Bar: and come 
to the poor forty-shilling freeholders, and 





their hero, O’Connett, let me ask you 
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continued cries of Orper! Orner! 
Orpver! Orver! Orper! Ornver! 
Oxver! Orner! Orpen! Orpen! 
Orver! Orper! The collective 
seems to have been almost in a state of 
distraction, the moment its ear was 
saluted with the words last above quoted. 
Nevertheless the noble Marquis is re- 
ported to have resumed, and to have 
finished his sentence by saying that, as 
that weekly writer had acutely observed, 
that there was nothing so effectual for 
the silencing of an enemy, and reducing 
him to quiet, as that of surrendering to 
him the prize for which he was contend- 
ing. I will just add here, that I have 
been many times personally abused in 
speeches made in the “ Collective:” 
abused sometimes in broad and plain 
circumlocution and inuendo, but not un- 
frequently by name; and { believe, my 
Friends, you will not recollect any in- 
stance, except one, in which there was 
a single soul to call the abuser to order; 
and you will recollect no occasion, | be- 
lieve, except the one just alluded to, in 
which the abuse was not received 
without a single mark of disapproba- 
tion, That one instance, was the in- 
stance in which I was grossly attacked in 





the year 1811; and which attack I 


have always recollected, and still re- 
collect, with delight, because it brought 
forth a defence of me from one of the 
best men that ever lived in this world, 


to join in the laugh at what is reported,|namely, the then Lorp Viscount 


in the newspapers, to have taken place 
in the House of Commons during the 
adjourned debate on the ‘nice young 


Fo.xestone, and now Eart, of Rap- 
nor. ‘* QOaper! Order! Order! 
Order!” what the devil! is it contrary 





man’s” propositions. The Marquis 
of Brayproro, during an excellent 


to the orders of the “Collective” to 
allude to things published in London! 


speech in opposition to the measure,| You, my ratenps, have witnessed the 


took occasion to observe, that it was a. 


thousands of plagiarisms that have been 


Fe yin which had arisen from intimi- committed upon me: you have heard 
ation, and that all the outward show of | speecles made, consisting of nine-tenths 


bravery in the Ministers was contempti- 
ble ; . that ~ had put down the As- 
‘octation, as a besieging army might an 
where be put down, ont have its batte- 
silenced, as had been well observed 
Y an acute and able weekly political 
wre |. Te Rw Fi, 
Here the says, were 
from ail sides tes Eide Teed ene 


of matter taken from this very Register : 
you have seen the speakers, on tip-toe, 
ooking about for the ' plaudits; and 
you have heard the hear, hear, hear, 
hear, follow even the awkward repetition 
of my esgyments and opinions; but, 
the speakers have taken special care not 
oot mention ney source from whence those 
I remember one other instance worthy 
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of notice now, and I mention it, to do 
honour to the memory of the party. 
During the discussions on the treaty 
of Amrens, Mr. Wyxouam borrowed 
pretty freely from passages in a Register 
published a few days before, without 
actually mentioning that he had so bor- 
rowed, but doing it so openly, and in my 
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| * that other person than I have the pre- 
‘‘ sumption to set upon my own.” I need 
not say how foolish brother Hiiey looked 
afier this; and | need not say ary thin 
to cause the reader to believe that Mr. 





Wynpuam was precisely the reverse of 
those poor, silly, envious creatures, of 
whom we have seen so many for the 


own very words, that he knew*it was) last few years, and of whom we see 
clearly understood by every one, that he | more and more every day of our lives. 
was repeating my arguments and opi-| Why, my Friends, after I have done 
nions ; otherwise he was much too ho- | witha subject, after it has passed through 
nourable a man not to have named me.|my sieves, and been winnowed by my 
Hitey Appixcrox, who was then in| fan, what is there for any of these peo- 
some high office under the great Anpinc- | ple to find out? When I have gleaned 
ron, who is now Sipmourn, of Ricu-| the field, can there be any thing but 
wonp Par, got up, directly after Mr. | empty straw for them to collect together ! 
Wynpuam, and, putting on a_ look, | Let a pass their Bills; let them pass 
peculiar to the illustrious family to which | them, and then we shall see what can be 
he belonged, said, ‘‘ surely I have seen | said about them; except, indeed, the 
“the Right Honourable Gentleman's | F orty-shilling Freeholders’ Bill.and upon 
‘ arguments and opinions in print within | that, especially as is connected with the 
“these very few days;” and, on he) conduct of O’Coxne.., we can pro- 
went amidst the cheers of brother Henry, | nounce at once. 

and Bracers, and Bonn, and Vansit-| My Friends, how often have I said 
rant, and the whole set. When Mr. | that this man would abandon these poor 
Wywpmam came to reply, he began with ; unfortunate freeholders ! The Bill about 


brother Hizey, and said, “ the Honour- | to be brought in, and now brought in, I 


ee 


able Gentleman has, with that great suppose, will take away from these free- 
acuteness and sagacity which belongs | holders the right of voting at elections, 
to him, traced my opinions and arga-| which right was granted them in the 
ments to a periodical publication that | year 1793, and is to raise the pecuniary 
came forth a few days ago; but, Sir, | qualification for voting; from forty shil- 
in the absence of all argument on the | lings to ten pounds ; and, of course, is, 
part of the Honourable Gentleman, in | according to a moderate computation, 
the way of answer, has he not madea | to deprive about three hundred thousand 
mistake, and added force to the opinions | men of their right of voting at elections. 
and arguments of which it was his The great object of, this I need not ex- 
object to destroy the effect! Very plain to you: you will see at once what 
true, Sir, he may have read these pre- | it means: it is the same in spirit to the 
cise opinionsand arguments inthe pub- | Septennial Bill, and all the other various 
lication to which he alludes; bat, afier measures for preventing the people at 
congratulating the Honourable Gentle- | large from having a voice in choosing 
man upon being in a course of reading | the members of the House of Com- 
which is the most likely of all others;mons.: All this you will understand 
to add to his stock of useful informa- | clearly,without any observations of mine, 
tion, let me observe that he has, by no! or of any body else; but what I wish 
means, weakened that which he mani- | you to do now is to look at the conduct 
festly wished to destroy; for, what) of this O’Connexs as connected with 
has he established by his observations! | this matter. Mr, Hunt, as soon as the 
‘ Why this, that there is one other per-_ project tor disfranchising the forty-shil- 
“son in the world, at any rate, who & freeholders was made public, ad- 
“ thinks as I think upon this important | dressed a letter to O’Connell. which was 
“* subject; and, for myself I will say, that | published in the Moryine Heraxp on 
“ [seta higher value uponthe opinions of | the 9th March. That letier revives the 
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recollection of facts, and states them 
with the greatest precision, and in the 
best possible order; and, therefore, that 
letter, I shall, in justice to the writer, 
and in justice to my readers, insert here, 
before | proceed further. 

TO Ma, O'CONNELL. 


36, Stamford Street, March 8. 

Sir,—The grand secret is disclosed! Eman- 
cipation is to be grauted! The forty-shilling 
freeholders are to be disfranchised !!! while 
Daniel O'Connell remains quiet in his lodg- 
ings, without making any attempt to redeem 
his pledge to the people of Ireland, by taking 
his seat in the House of Commons, as Mem- 
ber for Clare! !!! 

These, Sir, are eventful times ; and, while 
these mighty changes are about to take place, 
such a man as Daniel O’Connell, the Lidera- 
tor—the representative of all lreland—should 
not, ia my humble opinion, be “ standing 
lle in the market-place."’ In my last letter 
I took the liberty to raise my warning voice, 
and to caution you, not so much against the 
*‘ides of March” as against the fatal in- 
fluence of that treacherous faction, the Whigs. 
I did this, Sir, in consequence of vourhaviog 
declared yourself a determined Radical Re- 
former, knowing, as I do, that the Whigs are 
the most cruel and vindictive enemies of Ra- 
dical Reform, and of all sincere Keformers. | 
cautioned you also not to place too great re- 
liance on the apostacy of such men as Derry 
Dawson and Mr. Peel. I think, Sir, by this 
hime, you must at least admit (however offi- 
cious you may have thought it at the time) 
that such admonition was not altogether un- 
worthy your attention. 

It is said that you and some of your coun- 
trymen assembled at the Thatched House 
Tavern on Friday, the day after Mr. Peel’s 
development of these measures, and that you 
unanimously agreed to a resolution, condemn- 
atery of the disfranchisement of the poor 
forty-shilling freeholders, and that you senta 
copy of this resolution tu Sir Francis Burdett, 
that he might submit your opinions to a body 
of his brother Whigs who were assembled at 
his house. GraciousGod, what an effort!!! 
It appears, also, that the said Whigs treated 
your opinions and suggestions to oppose the 
disfranchising part of the scheme with sneers, 
and the most ineffable contempt ; in fact, 
their conduct in the House proved the correct- 


14rn Marcn, 1829. 








Hess of this report, for not one of them made 
any, the slightest, 
of the measure, 

Re Me although this resolution was sent 
it F. Burdett, some of your countrymen 
ave Soue 50 far as to say that there was a | 

prwate and confidential intimation also con- 


effort to oppose that part , 
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voting with the Government for the measures- 
Now, Sir, this is all very consistent on the part 
of the said Whigs, because they have never 
declared themselves hostile to the measure. 
It is said that you, and about twenty of your 
countrymen, pretty unanimously agreed to 
present a petition to Parliament against dis- 


franchising the poor, deluded, duped, ruined, 


deserted, and abandoned freeholders; and 
give me leave to ask what weight this will 
have with the Honourable House? Is there 
ainan amongst you that believes it will have 
avy weight at all? Do you think that there 
is one man inthe House who will vote against 
the measure in consequence of the said peti- 
tion? I say there is not one. Well, it is 
also said that a proposition has since been 
made at ‘the Thatched House, tu address the 
people of Ireland, urging them ¢o resist thé 
measure, by sending over petitions against it 
—but that this proposition was opposed by you 
and not adopted by the Meeting. Why, 
really, this looks like child’s play, or some- 
thing worse; let us first see what the people 
of Ireland, or, at least, what the Association 
has said on this subject, and then we will see 
what you have said also. . 

At an aggregate meeting of Catholics of 
Ireland, held in the city of Dublin, on Tues- 
day, the 16th of Dec, last, the following reso- 
lution, amongst many others, was unanimous- 
ly carried :— 

“ Resolved— That we would prefer a per- 
“« petual exclusion from our remaining civil 
“rights, to any emancipation coupled with 
‘* any limitation or diminution of the elective 


| *€ franchise.” 


In addition to this clear and explicit de- 
claration, the Catholic Association of Ireland, 
at the moment of its dissolution, on the 12th 
of Feb., came to the following resolution 
unanimously :— 

“ That any Bill of Emancipation, accom- 
*€ panied with any encroachment upon the 
“ rights of the forty-shilling freeholders, or 
«« with any interference, direct or indirect, on 
“the partof the Crown, with the discipline 
‘© of the Catholic Church in Ireland would. 
“€ instead of giving peace to this distracted 
‘* country, only produce deep and general dis- 
‘© content, and rouse every manly breast to the 
“* most decided opposition, ‘That should such 
‘‘ measures be introduced, every parish 
* would be bound instantly to assemble, to 
“ denounce, in the strongest terms, an attack. 
‘€ upon the rights of men, whose constitutional 
“ couduct constitutes their only crime, and 
“an intermeddling with a priesthood, who, for 
‘* virtue, piety, and implicit obedience to the 
“laws, are revered throughout the civilised 
*€ world.” | ary! 

These are the fixed, determined, and unal- 


‘terable declarations of the Catholic Associa- 


veyed at the same time, which, in sone mea- | tion of Ireland, avd no man who bas sub- 


Moats fees 7 silence of the parties in the | 
® le 4 *e* > Pe | 
and all, was me? bs, paper disfranchising 


scribed to them, that possesses a particle of | 
public honour or politica) integrity, will ever 


jorit by au overwhelming ma- | depart from them, till he becomes, like Mr. 
¥» every one of your friends, the Whigs, | Peel, like PEEL, I say, from which fate, God 
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preserve every man for whom I have ever felt 
the smallest particle of respect ! 

Now, Sir, allow me, who have got a good 
memory on such occasions, to remind you, 
and to call to your recollection, some of the 
solemu declarations that you have made on 
this all-absorbing and all-important subject. 


t 
1 will pass over the declarations that you 


made to the electors of Clare, when you were 
going there, during the election, ond after 
you were declared by the Sheriff to have been 
duly elected: however important these re- 
peated declarations may have been, and still 
are, you having made them ‘‘ on the inden- 
ture,” yet I will pass them by for the present, 
and only revert to those that must be within 
your immediate recollection, as well as in the 
recollection of every one who heard you 
give utterance to them. Ata meeting in the 
parish of St. Audeon’s, in Dublin, held imme- 
diately preceding your quitting that city to 
come to take your seat in the English Parlia- 
ment, you fearlessly and unequivocally pro- 
claimed yourself a Radical Refine’, and 
said, when you got into Parliament you would 
never cease your endeavours to obtain such 
a Reform jn the Representation as would se- 
cure to every man a vote in the Represeuta- 
tion, frequent Parliaments, and the protec- 
tion of the ballot—that you would never rest 


satisfied till the éemporalities of the Church | 


were sheared down. You very properly eulo- 
gised the virtue and patriotism of the devoted 
forty-shilling freeholders, and promised never 
to abandon them. This, the newspapers :n- 
formed us, was the substance of your declara- 
tions immediately before you left Dublin to 
come here. But, Sir, [| now come to your 
solemn declarations made io my hearing, and 
in the hearing and presence of 300 English- 
men, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Wednes- 
day, the 25th of February, since the meeting 
of Parliament, and just twenty days after the 
King’s Speech, recommending the whole state 
of Ireland to be taken into consideration. At 
that meeting you unequivocally and deliber- 
ately declared yourself a Radical Reformer in 
the true and undisguised sense of the words, 
after declaring your reverence for the Throne, 
and your love for the Peerage, you claim for 
every man uvstaived by crime, a right to vote 
for Members of Parliament, that elections 
should be frequent, and, next, the absolute 
necessity of voting by ballet. Thus you stand 
confessed a real Radical Reformer, Next you 
came to the question of Emancipation, aud you 
emphatically spoke as follows :—** It was said 
** the forty-shilling freeholders were to be 
“abolished, Let them attempt it. It would 
** destroy the entire grace and effect of the 
_** comerssi In the next place, within a 


is own part, if. 


passed, he pledged himself not 
confeme aay article that paid 


was repealed—neither tea, ugar, 
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wine,’ nor spirit, should each him, It 
' might be said that he had not influence to 
** persuade the people so to act; but let it be 
** remembered that 5,000 Irishmen came every 
** day in the week into the town of Ennis, in 
“« the heatof summer, and remained with lips 
* dry and parched until victory was proclaim- 
‘‘ ed.” This was not an idle boast, but a 
solemn, deliberate pledge. Mr, Peel, in an- 
swer to the proposition made in 1825, to dis- 
franchise the forty-shilling freeholders of Ire- 
land, said ‘“* That any person consenting to 
** such disfranchisement wag a traitor to the 
** Constitution, and undeserving of participat- 
“ing in the advantages of the Constitution.” 
I say amen, with all my soul! But we ail 
know Mr. Peel, and we know such a declara- 
tion coming from him was like unto the devil 
quoting Scripture—but the declarations com- 
ing from you, Sir, are quite a different thing ; 
you have had time to reflect, aud you added, 
** I have injured the forty-shilling freeholders. 
“and I will make them compensation by de- 
** voting my lifeto them.” Do not thiok, Sir, 
that I call these declarations to your recollec- 
tion under avy impression that you will 
ever, like Mr. Peel, become an apostate, 
auld disclaim or deny them. But when | 
know you are surrounded by weak, wick- 
ed, and jealous men — when I hear that 
Brougham aud Burdett are your advisers— 
when ! find that you still hesitate about going 
down to the House of Commons, and, in de- 
manding your seat, at once do justice to your- 
self, and to the brave men who elected you, I 
owo | tremble for the result. You are, Sir, 
amongst the whole faction of the Whigs; 
there is not one inan to stand up in the House 
to og the rights of the forty-shilling free- 
holders, or to resent the insults so repeatedly 
offered to the Priests. -You see the whole of 
the Whigs more anxious to pass this Bill, and, 
without the slightest remorse, to abandon, to 
destroy, and to plunder the brave forty-sbil- 
ling freeholders of those rights which enabled 
them to elect a for Clare; more anxious, | 
say, than Wellington ahd Peel themselves; 
and are you, Sir, to be persuaded that you 
could do injury to such a cause by your pre- 
senting yourself in the House, and at once 
trying the right whether you can legally sit 
there or not. Why, Sir, it is worth the at- 
tempt, even if you created a day's delay for 
your poor unhappy countrymen to have time 
to protest against and denounce this infamous 
treason, as Peel called it, against their rights 
and liberties. 

Perbaps you will say, why do you trouble 
yourself about my proceedings, Mr, Hunt? 
My answer is, because you aré a public man 
— se you are a Radical Reformer——be- 
cause J think you mean well—and because I 
fear you will be misled by artful knaves aud 
cunning hypocrites; therefore, Sir, in the 
name of the Reformers of England, who are 
ready to stand by you: also in the name and 
on behalf of the brave, honest, 7 
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chilling freeholders of Ireland, 1 og you 
either at once to take your seat In the House 
of Commons, where you may defend and pro- 
tect them, or instantly returao tu Irelaud, and 
rouse them (ere it be too late) to make every 
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legal exertion to save themselves and the 
country from inevitable destruction. Actuate: 
solely by the love of rational liberty, and the 
hatred of despotism and oppression, I sub- 
scribe myself, in sincerity, your political 
friend, aud very respectful servant, 

H. HUNT. 


p.S. If you had the slightest doubt as to 
the object of this Bill, énly reflect for a mo- 
ment that Sir Thomas Lethbridge is come 
round to support it!!! 





This letter, which I hope all you, my 
Friends, will read twice or thrice over, 
was published, as I said before, on 
Monday morning last in London. It 
happened, on that day, I saw Mr. Henr 
in company with several other gentle- 
men, all of whom congratulated him on 
having now PINNED DOWN O’Cov- 
vet. | alone expressed any doubt upon 
the point: I said that nothing could pin 
him down; that he was a political eel, 
which nothing but actual, mortal piercing 
would pin down, One would think, 
indeed, that such barefaced profligacy 
could not be found in human nature; 
but L was convinced it would be found 
in him; and if I am to believe the pub- 
lished reports of what has since taken 
place, it has been found in him. Along 
with a letter from Mr. Hun, or at least 
in the samé paper, published, as I said 
before, on Monday morning, appeared a 
letter of Mr. Lawxess, addressed to the 
Catholics of Treland, on the subject of 
this Disfranchisement Bill. In- this 
letter isthe following passage :—“‘ What 
“ the opinion of O'Connell is, I think | 
“ I may without any difficulty anticipate. 
“ He has been clear, plain, and intelli- 
“gible to every Englishman, in his va- 
" Tous addresses at public meetings, 
and I am quite confident he will be 
P not less clear, or plain, or intelligible, 
. When communicating his sentiments to 

his own countrymen. ©’Connell has 


“ agreed with me that the present Bill of 
“ Emancipation, #f by a Bill 
“destroying the rights of ‘the forty- 

shilling {reeholders of freland, should 
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“ jected by the Irish people. He has 
‘followed up the denunciation of such 
“a Bill, by a powerful and practical 
‘system of revenge. He has called on 
« the Irish people to proclaim a simal- 
“ taneous war against the circulation of 
“bank notes, and the consumption of 
every article of Excise ‘from which 
‘Government derives its support. If 
“this be not irresistible evidence of a 
“ sincere anxiety on the part of O’Con- 
“ nell, to defend the rights and privileges 
‘‘ of the men whose virtue and courage 
“ carried him to the doors of the House 
“ of Commons, | know not what greater 
“ proof he or any other man can possibly 
‘give, This solemn declaration has been 
“ made at a great public meeting lately 
“ held at the Freemasons’ Tavern.” 

Mr. Lawtess, like Mr. Hunt, ap- 
pears to have thought that he had go the 
eel pinned down; and, like Mr. Hun’, 
or rather like the friends who congratu- 
lated him on his achievement, discovered 
that nothing that they can do can ever 
pin O'Conner. down. And, now, my 
friends, pray pay attention to what I am 
going to state: on the evening of the 
Monday, the morning of which saw Mr. 
Hon and Mr. Lawxess so ingeniously 
at work to pin O’Connett down : onthe 
evening of that same day, there was a 
Meeting held at the Tnarcuen Hovse 
Tavern, composed of Irish Catholics, 
to petition against the Bill of Disfran- 
chisement. O’Connert opened the 
business; but, before he djl that he took 
occasion to assertthat he had been in 
the Heran of that Mornine misrepre- 
sented by Mr. Law1ess, who had stated 
the opinions of O’Connen. upon the 
subject of the forty-shilling freeholders, 
in the words just above quoted: pray 
mark all this. Mr. Howr’s letter ap- 
peared in the same Henan, side by 
side with the letter of Mr. Lawzess, 
and, not a word does O’Connett say: 
about Mr. Hunr’s letter, but he dis- 
avows the words put into his mouth by 
Mr. Law ess, though he had notoriously 
uttered them. Let as take his words as 
reported inthe Heraup. He was about 


to eB eee adh Meeting ; 
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‘‘ be permitted to notice a letter which | 
“ appeared io that day's Morning Herald, 
“ signed by his friend Lawless. He de- 
“ sired most postiively and explicitly to 
* say, that he had never authorised any 
‘one to put such expressions into his 
“ mouth as were narrated in that letter; | 
“and that the letter did not represent 

his sentiments and feelings.” | 

Now, my friends, especially you who | 
are Englishmen, and who love sincerity | 
and fair play, mark the conduct of| 
O'Connext, and this whole meeting. 
Mr. Lawxess instantly rose, but was | 
prevented from proceeding until after 
the petition had been read. After the 
vetitiony had been read and seconded, | 

ir. Lawxess rose, and ‘*‘ denied that he 
“had put sentiments into Mr. O’Con- 
“ vect's mouth that did not belong to’! 
* him ;” and he was proceeding to vindi- | 
cate himself, when there was great! 
uproar, and calls of question, Leeeane 
Then succeeded what follows :-— 

* Mr. E. M‘Donavp rose, and called 
“Mr. Lawless to order. He doubted 
‘‘ whether Mr. Lawless knew what was 
‘* the question belore the Chair. (Cheers, 
** and some laughter.) 

“ Mr. O’Connsut followed, and with 
“ some .warmth, addressing Mr. Law- 
“ less, exclaimed, ‘ Do you know what 
“is the question before the Chair?’ 
** (Loud cries of ‘ hear.’) 

“ Mr. Lawzess—I do. It is whether 
“ Tam to be heard in reply. (A laugh.) 
“ You have denied the accuracy of my 
* statements, and I wish to show their 
** truth. 

“ Mr. O’'Connetu—The question is, 
“‘ whether the petition which I have 
“ read should be adopted? Is it to be 
“ received or rejected, that is the ques- 
“ tion? . (Hear and uproar.)” 

Thus O'Conrnece slipped his neck 
out of the noose: thus this slippery eel 
escaped the grasp, and the meeting, who 
appear to have been in perfect character 
with himself, screened him by their 
tyrannical weight of numbers, and by 
their barefaced disregard of all princi- 
ple, from that exposure which he was 
going to receive from a man, who, though 
oppressed by numbers, was there u 








This assembly was a. branch of that 
odious and profligate Association of Ire- 
land, which has disgusted, by its mani- 
fold acts of profligacy and of shameless 
want of principle, every man in Eng- 
land, who has ever read its proceedings 
or has heard of its ednduct. 

Here would be quite enough with re- 
gard to O’ConneLi: every one can see, 
trom this, the length of profligacy to 
which he is prepared to go, But do, 
my Friends, look at him in the clear and 
plain picture in which a few distinct 
propositions will exhibit him to your 
eyes, 


1. O’°Conne rn, in 1825, suggested, (not 
received from others) but suggested 
to the two Houses of Parliament, 
to disfranchise the forty-shilling 
freeholders of Ireland. 

2. In about a year after that, he formed 
an order of ‘* Liberators,” of which 
he was to be the Grand Master; 
and the object of which was to de- 
fend, to uphold, to extol to the skies, 
the public spirit, and all the great 
virtues, of the forty-shilling free- 
holders of Ireland. 

8. In one year after that, he offered 
himself as a Candidate for the 
County of Clare, where nincteen- 
twentieths of the people were forty- 
shilling freeholders; and in order 
to induce them to elect him, he 
publicly begred pardon of Al- 
mighty God, for haying entertained 
a thought of their disfranchisement. 


4. Having been elected by the people of 
Cuarx, and principally by the 
forty-shilling freeholders, he made 
a solemn vow that he would never 
separate his interest from theirs, 
that he would fall with them oF 

_ stand with them to the latest mo- 
ment of his life. 

5. At the same time, in order to induce 

them to elect him, and to give them 

confidence in his future power o 

defending them. and supporting 

them, he declared to them, u 

ae ea b ocoe roy 4 

t mn and a Lawyer, thal! 

last, as it then stood, would allow 








the spot to tackle him face to face.| 


him to take his seat | out ta 
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Prec is O'Cownent: that is Bie O: 


man for whom the duped Irish are to 


1 
Conve, he must repeat, in London, his as- 
sertions jn Ireland relative to the forty- 
Sulling freeholdezs. ‘The 
ons tight be wiped. a 






6. Here, then, he isin London; a Com- 


7. As if all this were not enough, he 


the obnoxious oaths; and that he 
would take his seat accordingly. 


mittee of the House have declared 
him to be duly elected: he sees a 
Bill before the House of Commons 
for distranchising the forty-shilling 
freeholders of Ireland; and, he 
DOES NOT GO TO TAKE 
HIS SEAT; but suffers the men 
who have elected him to be stripped 
of their franchises without a single 
effort to save them, while he hides 
himself in holes and taverns, bring- 
ing forward in their bebalf puling 
and hypocritical petitions, when 
(unless he be the most shameless 
liar that ever opened a pair of lips) 
he has the power to go down to the 
House, and defend their cause in 
person. 





has squandered away thousands and 
thousands of pounds, collected from 
these poor creatures, under the pre- 
lence that it was wanted to maintain 
their rights. Part of this money 
he is spending in London; and he 
is sitting eating, drinking,and Jaugh- 
ing, within six hundred yards of the 
spot of those proceedings, which, 
if consummated, are to make them 
slaves for ever. 

Still more, for it might be said, that 
by going down to the House now, 
he would lose his seat. That can- 
not be said by him, without acknow- 
ledging that he told the Clare people 
a known lie, upon the honour of a 
gentleman and a lawyer ; but this 
cannot be said by any body; for if 
the Bill be passed, he loses his seat 
to @ certainty, unless he go and 
take it before the Bill be passed, or 


unless he apostatise, and take the 
old oaths. 


tis the saviour of Ireland : that is the 


rehase an estate. Fool, as well as 


Trish asser- 
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but out of his declarations, made at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, he cannot shuf- 
fle. I can bring twenty English gentle- 
men, all Protestants, friends rather than 
enemies to the Catholic cause, all ready 
to swear that he uttered the sentiments 


‘imputed to him by Mr. Lawuess, and 


which sentiments he has now the in- 
famous audacity publicly to disavow. 

If the Bills pass (which is not quite 
certain yet) let it be observed, that he 
has no seat in Parliament ‘in conse- 
quence of his electior™at Crane, unless 
he has the seat by the present laws. The 
Bills will give him no assistance in that 
way, and, fool as he is, he must know 
that; and now my real opinioh is, that, 
knowing that he is ousted if the 
Bills pass, and he wants them to 
pass, he has been prevailed upon to 
disavow his sentiments inthe manner we 
have seen, and is to be rewarded by a 
snug seat coming to him from a source 
as ripe asa mediar. ‘This would cap 
the climax of his progress; and, to make 
all quite complete, let him, for God's 
sake, be colleagued with Pxev, and par- 
ticipate in the patronage of Sir Ma- 
nassEn Lorez. 

My Friends, we have strange things 
to behold yet before this affair be over ; 
and still stranger things before avother 
year is passed over our heads. 


I am, your faithfal friend, 
And most obedient Servant, 


Ws. COBBETT. 





TO 
THE EARL OF 
WINCHILSEA anp NOTTINGHAM, 


Barn-Elin Farm, 12th March 1829. 
My Lorp, 

Tus speech reported to have been 
made by your Lordship, in the House of 
Lords, on Tuesday the 10th of this 
month, -has excited great attention 
throughout the whole of this enormous 
town, and will excite great attention 
throughout »the country. With regatd. 
to the former part of that speech, which. 

led to the numbers of the Catholic | 
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bers and influence of the Jesuits, 1 was| by, with regard to which I think that 
sorry at seeing any thing of the sort) you have been deceived), is this all 
coming from your Lordship; because| which your informants ought to have 
the matter was trifling ; it was of that|said to.you relative to that college! 
poor and mean description which ren-| Qught they not to have told your Lord- 
dered it so very dissimilar from the rest! ship, that, during the dreadful years of 
of your Lordship’s excellent speech, | 1825 and 1826, the Jesuits of this col- 
Your Lordship complained, for instance, | lege fed for months seventy poor per- 
that the Jesuits, at Stonyhurst, had ac-| sons a-day, under the roofs of those 
cumulated considerable property ; had | buildings which your Lorpsute tom- 
laid out a great deal of money in the/ plains that they have erected; and that 
neighbourhood, and had, as you were| they asked no one of what religion he 
informed, made proselytes of almost all| was, but ted Catholics, Church people, 
the inhabitants of three adjoining vil-} Dissenters, and all without any discri- 
lages, Now, I will tell your Lordship | mination whatsoever? You ought, also, 
that which I am sure you do not know ; | to have been informed, that, during the 
namely, that these Jesuils live under a| same distressful times they found em- 
vow of poverty, and that not aman ofthem | ployment for the people for miles round 
does or can possess a single shilling to| their college ; went to the towns, bought 
cull his own; that they labour inces-| the warp of the masters, set the hand- 
santly in the education of youth ; for the | loom weavers to work in all the country 
doing of which every one knows, that/round about; paid just wages for the 
they are the best qualified of any men| work; sold the cloth; sunk a great deal 
in the world; and that every one of! of money in the transaction ; but never 
their scholars will say of them, as Vot-! even whispered to the poor creatures 
Taine (ay, even Vovrarre) said of} that they were losing by the work that 
them in the year 1745: “ During seven| they were doing. My Lorn, I know 
‘years that 1 lived in the College of| these facts; and I know further, that 
“the Jesuits, what did I see? A lite| these recluse and laborious gentlemen, | 
‘* the most laborious and the most frugal; | shortened their own meats to the utmost 
‘‘ their whole time divided between the | possible degree, consistent with'the pre- 
“ cares given to us, their scholars, and) servation of ‘life, for the purpose of 
‘* the exercises of their austere religious | effecting these beneficent purposes, | 
* profession: in proof of these tacts, || know these facts ; and if your Rodiuhré 
‘*‘ appeal to thousands of men educated | had known them also, [ am sure you 
“by them as I was.”* My Lorn, does! would have honestly stated them to the 
it become a great and powertul noble-| House, 
man to endeavour to disturb the tran- | And now, my Lord, let me come to 
quillity, to vex, in many cases, the old |the two or three other topics of your 
age, to check the laborious pursuits, of | speech, in all which | have the honour 
a set of men like this? It is little, my | most heartily to concur with you. First, 
Lorn; it is not in character with the | you observed, that the Nonie Duke at 
other paris o that conduct which you | the head of the Government, had said, 
have pursued during this important! that the Bill, when it came before the 
struggle. And, my Lorp, if it really | House, would show that ample securzties 
were true, that they had made prose-}had been provided for the Protestant 
lytes of nearly all the inhabitants of church; but that the Bill now had ap- 
three adjoining villages (a fact, by-the- peared, and it had contained no such 
© eens spits Ged el 40a nas securities, In an article which pre- 
“la maison fraca(horson part Aart — an cedes this in the present Register, { have 
“eux? La vie la plus laborieuse et la plus | pretty accurately stated what those secu- 
en tais gue aos near sea | Me an6 wo bes. and, dle mesh eve 
7 clas de hur profession austére : j'an atteste did behold ae thing perfeetl pee 
« de milliers d’hommes éiéves come moi.” —{!ous, those securities which Bill 
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the strongest point of view. Why, my 
Lox, it gives much less than the Ca- 
tholics themselves offered to give, re- 
peatedly. If your Lordship will be 
pleased to look at the Bill which was 
proposed in 1825, you will find that the 
securities given in that Bill, which the 
impudent O'Coxneut said that he drew 
up, are much more ample than those 
given now. In short, these are no se- 
curities at all; the Catholics can give no 
securities; and the mands next to mad, 
who supposes they can: I say that they | 
ought to give none; but this is precisely 
the contrary to that whichris asserted by 
the patrons of this Bill. Look at their 
list of securities : they are nine in num-* 
ber, and not one of them, nor all of 
them put together, can retard, for one 
single moment, the inevitable progress, 
the effects, of this measure. I! shall be 
pleased to see the progress of those et- 
lects, unless the Lite nation can ob- 
tain that OTHER MEASURE, for 
which I have, for nearly thirty years, 
been contending, and which would be a 
blessing to us all, the great body of the 
Catholics, as well as the great body of 
the Protestants ; ameasure which would 
maintain the Government on its present 
basis of protestantism, but which would 
be a blessing to, and would satis{y, every 
sincere and disinterested Catholic,’ as 
Well as every Protestant, though it cer- 
tainly would not gratify the ambition 
and the voracity of the Catholic Aristo- 
cracy, and the villanous Catholic 
lawyers. The measure to, which I al- 
lude, your Lordship will already have 
perceived; and here, for the informa- 
tion of my namerous readers, {| will in- 
sert that part of your Lordship’s speech 
which has so interested me, and so much 
interested the public at large. 1 have 
no other paper within my reach, at pre- 
sent, than one in which your speech is 
cerlainly not fairly given; because the 
reporter makes the Dox of Wetuinc- 
TON Notice a statement made by you, 
which statement he does not give in the 
report of your speech. However, I 
lakeit as J find it reported in this paper ; 
and my readers will regard it as the 





‘asked, the other night, what could 
“be done for providing a Govern- 
“ment for the country, in case the 
“Noble Duxe and-his Colleagues 
“were removed from office; _ and, 
“ whether, in case the present House of 
* Commons passed the measures on the 
“ subject of Catholic disabilities now 
“ before them, he was prepared to sup- 
‘port Parliamentary Reform? He 
“ would answer both the questions, As 
“ to Reform, whatever opinion he might 
‘ have entertained as to the propriety or 
“expediency of such a measure, he 
* confessed he had some doubts, after 
‘‘ what he had seen of recent events, 
‘‘ whether it. might not be necessary that 
‘‘ some Parliamentary Reform should 
** be introduced ; and if the Noble Earl 
“ (Eldon) who had taken sucha decided 
‘‘ and conspicuous part in the opposi- 
“tion to the measure now in progress 
“through the other House of Parlia- 
‘* ment, for the repeal of the disabilities 
“‘ now by law attached to the Catholics, 
“ such was his confidence in his exalted 
“ talents, his integrity, and character— 
“ talents, integrity, and character, which 
‘‘ would shine with the brightest lustre 
“over future ages as well as the pre- 
‘* sent—such was his confidence in that 
“Noble Earl, that to any measure of 
‘« Reform which that Noble Earl might 
‘© think proper to introduce (hear! and 
‘a langh), he would be disposed to lend 
“ his humble but candid and sincere stip- 
wort. At all events, he thought that 
‘the people should have an opportu- 
‘nity of showing what opinion they en-~ 
“ tertained of many of those who had 
“ made an unworthy use of the repre- 
“ sentation which had been committed 
to their charge.” ) 

This passage of your speech, my. 
Lorp, has excited more interest than all. 
the speeches put together, that has been 
made during the present session of Par-. 
liament. Ihave always contended, that 
Catholic Emancipation ought to follow,, 
and not go betore, Parliamentary Re- 
form, and that is my opinion still; 
but if we cannot get Parliamentary Re- 
form ; if you will not let us have that; 
if you will not trust us with the exercise 





7 than. as the i 


rather 
words. “ A Noble Barl (Gney) hi 


of our own right, we are bound to wish 
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for any thing that will diminish yours. | the degradation or misery of, our perse- 


According to every appearance, the} 


English Aristocracy and Church, (for 
they are inseparable) will now receive a 
blow, such as has never been aimed at 





them during the last three hundred 
years; and, apparently, they will fall 


prostrate under that blow; while, the| 


only power on earth that could have 
saved them (that of the PEOPLE) they 
will find to have been alienated from 
them, by their own unaccountable obsti- 
nacy in rejecting the petitions, the 
prayers, the humble supplications, the 
unanswerable arguments of that very 
we I remember, that [ wrote from 

one Istanpaletter which was published 
in the Register, addressed to Lorn Vis- 
counr Forikesvone, who is now Ear of 
Rapwnor, in which letter, speaking of 
the manner in which our petitions had 
being rejected in 1817, | told him, that 
the day must come, and was, perhaps, 
not far distant, when the Aristocracy and 
the Church, who had treated us with so 
much contumely and cruelty, would look 
about them in vain for the support of the 
people of England. I told him, that 
the Aristocracy and the Chureh were 
nothing without the support of the peo- 
ple: with them at their back ; with them 
who were their natural allies at their 


cutors; and we are, of course, full of 
satisfaction at beholding that that same 
Aristocracy and Church, are now ina 
state of embarrassment and danger. 
There is no doubt, that a considerable 
change, and a very great change with 
regard to the Catholics, has been pro- 
duced in the minds of thousands, and 
even of hundreds of thousands, of per- 
sons; but what are these compare: to 
the miliions of English Protestants, from 
whose minds no particle of the three 
hundred years of prejudice has been yet 
removed! You will owe the present 
measure to the want of Parliamentary 
Reform, and to nothing else; and to 
that you will owe a measure still more 
fatal to the Aristocracy and the Church ; 
namely, a sweeping measure relative to 
the Debt and Paper money. The peo- 
ple of England are the natural allies of 
the land-owners of England, including 
the land-owners of the church; but the 





land-owners have now an enemy (to 


'grapple with, that they cannot grapple 
_with without the assistance of the peo- 
ple; and the injured people will not sur 


in their landlords’ defence. When asked 


to move; when told that Catholics are 
about to make and administer the laws, 


\they screw up their mouths, and drily 
back, they were safe; but that, having | observe, that the 


cannot be worse 


chosen to despise and ill-treat the people treated than they have been; that they 


of England; and having expressly 
COMPLIMENTED THE IRISH 
PEOPLE AT THE SAME TIME, 
and praised them for not being seditious, 
like the people of England; having 
done this (which I shall never for- 
get); and having hugged the Jews and 
jobbers to their bosoms, they could not 
expect, that whenever a day of difficulty 
came, to have, on their side, the people 
of England, who, I thank God, are pot 
like, spaniels, to paw, and lick, and 
caress the hand by which they are 
scourged. We were punished without 
cause ; without cause alleged, even; we 
were more despitelully used than any 
people that ever breathed: no atonement 
has ever been made to us: we remem- 
ber our treatment, and our children im- 
bibe our resentments. We are glad to 
see any thing that troubles, or tends to 


have no rights remaining to lose: and, 
indeed, if they would stir, of what use 
are their petitions, addressed to the 
members of Old Sarum, of Garton, o 
Wesraury? I remember Major Cart- 
wright saying, when the Dungeon Bills 
answered our petitions of 1817, and 
when those petitions were treated with 
scorn and contempt indescribable; ! 
remember his exclaiming, “* D—n them, 
t oo will yet see the day when they 
“will have to call upon the people for 
“ protection!” 

hat day, my Lonp, is already come ; 
for, without that protection, the church 
at any. rate appears now to be destined 
to fall; and that protection is not to be 
had; nor is a hope of it to be obtained, 
unless the people of England be re- 
stored to their rights. There is 0° 





doubt in the mind of any man, that 4 
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ery great majority of the people; I 
hould think a majority of five to one, 
and particularly amongst those who are 
attached to the land, who are hostile to 





ond Protestant Government; and, for 


my own part, I do not think so much 


of the abstract justice of the case; I am 
not so anxious about that, ayl am about 
the solid liberties, and the general 
good, of the people; and I will go still 
further, and say, that I verily believe, 
that all the good part of the Catholics ; 
the great body of them in the middle 
rank of life, would prefer a Reform of the 
Parliament, and greatly prefer it, to the 
present measure, But if we are not to 
have this, I say with the witches in 
Macaern, *‘ double, double, toil and 
trouble ;” let confusion alight upon those 
who withhold our rights from us! If 
you had the whole of the Protestants of 
England ; the whole of the middle ranks 
of them with you, any thing that could 
be done or contemplated in Ireland 
would not be worth a thought; but 
now, and here is an apology for the 
Government itself, you have not the 
people of England cordially with you; 
and therefore, every puny opponent 
oe : power the most pitiful excites 
ar, 

The aristocracy and the Church have 
been for the last forty years engaged in 
the grand work of preventing reform ; 
and have been seeking assistance against 
their natural allies, the people ; assist. 
ance from all the tribe connected with 
the debt. The Government has between 
fifty and sixty millions of taxes passing 
through its hands; and the immense 
power which this gives to any and to 
every minister, joined with the power 
which it also gives to the receivers of 
the taxes, who, by degrees, are taking 
raed the estates from-the aristocracy, 
thee and all, have at last made 
em too powerful for that very aris- 
WS and that very Church, who 
wail gladly been receiving this assist- 
rn. *gainst the people. Look at the 
a ye standing army, my Lorn; look 

dead .weight attached to that 
army: look at this body of pers 


‘wallowing up from ten 10 fourteen mil- 
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lions a year; and then ask yourself of 
what USE it is, and whether it would 
not be perfectly useless, as it was in the 
year 1790, if there were a Parliamen- 
tary Reform. But then, my Lord, look 
at it in another light: a body that swal- 
lows up so many millions in a year, 
cannot fail to have great weight in a 
decision like the present ; and, my 
Loxv, you must well know, that the 
whole of that weight is and must be at 
this moment, in the scale of the Minister. 
So that by the long ‘series of efforts to 
uphold the accursed Septennial Bill, 
and all the abuses in the representation, 
you have, in a great measure, given up 
the worth of your estates to enable the 
Minister to humble yourselves. 

If there had been a Parliamentary 
Reform twenty years ago, or even ten 
years ago, never would you have heard 
of the Catholic Question. I once, in the 
fall of the year (I think it was) 1816, 
dined at the Mansion Hovse, with a 
party, the Lord Mayor and Lavy May- 
oress being at the head of the table. 
Mx. Woop was the Mayor, he had in- 
vited Major Cartwright to dine with him, 
leaving him to name his party: the 
Masor’ named me, and Mr. Timorny 
Brown, of Peckham; but, when we 
came to the dinner, we found many 
others; and amongst the rest, Da. Rexs, 
Dr. Linpsay, and Mr. Bersnam, who 
was, and is yet, I believe, the Bishop of 
the Unitarians. Masor Canrwaicur 
cared little about eating and drinking, 
and still less about doing it in a grand 
style. He was wishing, at that time, to 
get the leave of the Lorpv Mayor to hold 
a Meeting in the Egyptian Hall, to pe- 
tition for a Parliameutary Reform, He 
availed himself of the invitation to din- 
ner, as a favourable opportunity to urge 
his project; and the first opportunity 
that offered itself, after the rattling of 
the knives and. forks had ceased, 
he seized, to put the question to 
the Lord Mayor. After the Major had 
stated his request, and the reasons on 
which it was founded, Ma. Betsnam, 
addressing himself to the Lory Mayor, 
said: “ My Lonp Mayor, I think that 
*‘ you, who are a friend of toleration, 





* ought not to grant the request; for the 
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“ people of England are essentially alrights of the people of England ; and, 


“ Church and King mob: and if they! 
‘had the choosing of the members of) 
* Parliament, we should not only obtain 
‘no further indulgences, but we should 
* have taken from us those which we 
‘* now have.” The anger of the Masor 
was not depicted in words so much as 
in his countenance; for, though he 
was one of the gentlest of all human 
beings, he gathered, from the manner 
in which Retsuam’s speech had been 
received, that his application would 
be rejected. I, therefore, to save the 
Masor the pain of expressing his re- 
sentment, answered to KBelsham: “ I do 
“ not believe that the people of England 
“are essentially a Church and King 
“mob; but if it be so, still I contend 
* for the justice of reform; because, if 
** that be their will, that will ought to be 
“ fairly represented ; and if a prodigious 
“number of them are for putting down 
“ all dissenters, I say that they oughtall 
* to be put down.” 

was the Dissenters that preserved our 
liberties; in answer to which, I said, 
that the Catholics had given us all our 
old liberties; and that the Protestant 
Bishops had preserved our new liber- 
ties, ™ going with their petition to 
James the Second, and that they had 
all the Dissenters against them at the 
time. Dr. Rees objected to the grant 
of the Egyptian Hall, upon finding 
(which he did by inquiry at the time) 
that Mason Cartwaienr had been en- 
gaged im the cause for forty years, with- 
out having succeeded in accomplishing 
his end. Whereupon I asked Da. Rees 
how long he had been a preacher; and, 
finding that he had been such for five- 
and-forty years, and having made him 
acknowledge that vice had been increas- 
ing all the while, and the devil was more 
busy than ever, | begged of him to let 
the devil alone ; to give the job formally 
up, or else to withdraw his opposition to, 
the Masoa's raocerpixe. 

This anecdote is quite sufficient to 
show two things, which I have seen ve- 
rified in thousands and thousands of in- 
stances : first, that the Dissenters, 


Lixpsay said that it | 


gene- | and then the 


second, that the best and only valuable 
friends of the aristocracy and the 
Church always have been the main 
body of the people, and particularly 
those who do not pretend to any supe- 
rior knowledge with regard to religion. 
Thus you have found it now, as far as 
you have gone; but the treatment 
which the people have received during 
the last forty years, and especially dur- 
ing the last ten years, have made them 
wish for any change, no matter what. 
The aristocracy and the Church, have 
chosen to reject the people of England; 
to lean for support on the army, the 
dead weight, the fundholders, the black- 
guard rag-rooks, the Jews and jobbers, 
and all sorts of devils; and the people, 
while they hate all these, have been, by 
degrees, estranged from their natural 
alliance, and they now sulkily stand 
looking on, while the aristocracy and 
the Church are at least openly assaulted 
by those whom they have created and 
cherished, for the purpose of keeping 
down the people. 

It is a certainty, marked down in the 
mind of every man, that if the people 
could all now yote, and had an oppor- 
tunity of voting for Members of Parlia- 
ment, there would not be fifty Members 
to vote for this measure. This, you! 
Lorpsuip thinks, I am certain; and, do 
you not lament, then, that they have not 
that right of voting t. Yet, how are they 
to have it, as long as Jews, Joan-jobbers, 
rag-rooks, big brewers, jobbers of every 
description; contractors, commissaries, 
and God knows whet, have the means, 
first taken from your estates, and. then 
put into their hands, and then laid out 
upon those ripe articles, which have 
been so long upheld in spite of the 
prayers of the people? Not only now: 
not only in the passing of this Bill; but 
in respect to its consequences, this stale 
of the representation must-have and will 
have a tremendous effect with regard to 
the Establisbed Charch, and with re- 
sre tho arb hs The ont of he. 
away , or the wi : 
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the 9 the owners of the Jand must 
finally fall. Give the people a choice, 
and never will they be on the side of 


description ; but the choice having been 





taken from the people, the aristocracy 
and the clergy have not the power to 
oppose any Minister with all the weight 
that they have put into his hands, and 
put it there principally for the purpose 
of keeping the people down. 

1 am very much afraid that the obser- 
vations which I have made upon the 
speech of your Lorpsnip will find very 
few of your own order to approve of 
them ; but this | do know well, that without 
Parliamentary Reform, this measure 
must lead to a destruction of the aristo- 
cracy and the Church. One Nosis 
Loxp, and he avery great favourite with 
the people of this country, I am sure 
you would have with you, for he has 
long been convinced, that, to uphold his 
own order, a reform of the House of 
Commons is necessary. He has never 
sacrificed at the shrine of the mammon 
of the funds: he knows well that the 
common people of England are his na- 
tural allies; and | am happy to see 
that he has taken the most effectual 
course of cementing the alliance. Your 
Lordship has acted a part truly worthy 
of your station; and if you were now, 
even bow, at this eleventh hour, to move 
in amendment of the Bill, to leave all 
out after the word expedient, and to 
insert, *‘ that there be with all conve- 
_, ilent speed, a reform in the Commons’ 

House of Parliament ;” if you were to 

0 this, my Lornp, which could be done 
with all the propriety in the world, you 
Would not, in afl human probability, de- 
feat the Bill: you might not have six 
peers to vote with you: but you would 
See the instantaneous effect that that 
would produce throughout England ; 
and if you manfully adhered too, as you 
ceriainiy would, if you began, to this 
Proposition in favour of the le at 
arge, that must be a seatiag hole Mi- 
Hie nat would persevere with the 

. eit aque i 
pr Pasiamen question with ihe 3 
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form, and you triamph yet; but mo 
other way in this world is there, in which 
you can possibly triumph; in which you 
can possibly avoid the fate that awaits 
the aristocracy and the Church. 

I perceive that the Scotchman who 
writes in the Mornine Crrontcre ; this 
slave, wlio, three years ago, wrote with 
all his might against listening to the 
Catholics for a moment, has bent the 
whole of his powers to prove, that the 
voice of the people is unworthy of atten- 
tion. This is the true Scotch style and 
character. ‘The same man has recently 
abused a progenitorof yours, for having 
anticipated evil from the Union of Scot- 
land. That accursed Union, however, 
lost us America; and from that land of 
supple slaves and insolent upstarts, im- 
measurable are the evils which have 
come into England. This writer repre- 
sents the village population of England, 
as never having had, and never ought to 
have, any influence in the political move- 
ments of thecountry. This doctrine was 
bronght into England by these impudent 
Scotch beggars; who have no feeling, 
and no care about England, except on 
account of that which they can get out 
of her. There have been no petitions 
from Scotland, or at least so very few as 
hardly to be worthy of attention. The 
Scotch doctrine has unhappily been 
adopted by our Aristocracy and Church : 
the people bave beén treated as un- 
worthy of possessing any rights at all ; 
and now, when it is desirable for the 
Aristocracy and the Church, that they 
should have some power, they have 
none. We have, for a great number 
of years, been insultingly told that 
the rotten Boroughs are the sound 
part of the constitution; and that 
the House of Commons works well, 
Let it work, ny Lorp, and it will, in a 
very short time, work the overthrow of 
those who have so long made it an ob- 
ject of their praise. - It will leaye to the 
church all the security to he derived 
from the checking the increase of Je- 
suits (less than five hundred men all pat 
together); and all the security to be de- 
rived from preventing Catholic priests 
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derived from several other things equally 
efficacious; but, it will put it into the 
power of Catholics to make and admi- 
nister the laws of the country, to com- 
mand its armies and its navies; and, 
which is the great thing of all, to find 
the people to fill the seats of Oxp Sa- 
num, Garron, and Wesrsury. 

I conclude, my Lorp, by just beg- 
ging to remind the Aristocracy and the 
Clergy, that this measure, of which they 
are so much and so justly atraid, is in 
fact their own work, and not the work of 
the Parliamentary Reformers; and that 
even now, in this hour of danger, it is 


the common practice of the writers of 


your party, to pour out their abuse 
conjointly on ‘‘ papists” and “ radi- 
cals ;” those whom they join together, let 
not me put asunder; and let us have 


Reform, or let us cordially pull with the | 


Catholics. 1 am, my Loxp, 
Your Lordship’s 


Most obedient and most humble servant, 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


I wave long been of opinion, that a 
SOCIETY, formed for the purpose of | 
propagating knowledge, relative to the | jogs of time. 





Poestic. 
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| protected by a banishment-law even 
\trom the contempt of the people, 
is physically impossible for it to attend 
to them all. 1, therefore, think, that we 
should come to its assistance; and, as 
several gentlemen agree with me in opi- 
nion upon this point, and have put their 
names toa paper expressive of such agree- 
ment, I shall, after having once more seen 
them, or heard from them on the subject, 
publish, in the next Register (unless it 
be very inconvenient), a notice for a 
previous public, meeting, for the forma- 
tion of such Sociery, in the promotion 
of the objects of which, I myself shall 
be happy to take any part, for which I 
may be thought to be qualified. The 
idea. is, that we should meet once 
‘a month, openly discuss the mat- 
ters connetted with the above 
subjects, and publish, or cause to be 

ublished the result of our deliberations. 
rece out as a mere hint, an opinion, 
that it will be best, at the first meeting, 
to choose the chairman who shall pre- 
side at the second meeting ; and, to pro- 
vide against accident or absence, to ap- 
point also the chairman of the third 
meeting, in order that he may, if neces- 
sary, preside at the second meeting. 
This will ted to prevent confusion and 
I would further hint, that 


| has so many things on its hands, that it 





origin and the present application of | jt might be desirable to receive at the 


rrrues and other revenues of the Esta- 


rst meeting a statement of the ques- 
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blished Church; and also relative to the|tion to be discussed on the — leading 
management of public charities, corpo- question of the day at the second meet- 
ration funds, and Crown lands; and for ing, and so on, I have no room 
pointing out the Just and suitable mode | for saying more upon the subject at 
of applying those immense resources Jor | present; but I am fully convinced that 
the relief and benefit of the people at\ such a Society, conducted in a grave and 
Ee | ~ long been of nm m4 sober manner, would be attended with 
& Society to meet ence a month, in} the test possible lj tage. 
some place in or near the “ Wen,” hay-| If dove thdelt. be on ie na - 
ing these objects in view, and having | thitik as 1 do upon this subject, and who 
belonging to it men of talent, research, | wish that as little time as possible should 
and experience, would be at this time} be lost in forming the Society, I shall be 
of the greatest benefit to the country, | glad to hear from them, by letter, postage 





Kt is impossible but some change of a paid, and sent to No, 183, ’ 


very striking nature must take place,| or by verbal message throtic! 
before it be long, in the disposal at this Gites wheter . ah: ha 
prodigious mass of prope The | place, eae Be Bi : 
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“Courserive ” (God bless it iy. though 
in every thing equally wise, and 
so sacred in its as to 





Bs Sotho rod ay 





